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, v , ?rimQ Minister Kacmi llan''s 3ecisi°on*to* Vet*ufn the" 
1956 Khrushchev-Bulganin visit to the UX at this tine was 
motivated by several considerations of internal and exter- 
nal policy. Long-standing domestic British pressures for 
progress toward a detente with the USSR and the more imme- 
diate desire to play a more active role in seeking a way 
°5i.f the Berlin cri sis were undoubtedly key factors. In 
addition, the British leaders apparently considered it de- 
sirable to reconnoiter Soviet positions before a joint Western 
response to the Berlin challenge is formulated. Finally, 
the Conservatives probably saw in the trip a means of re- 
storing party prestige after a recent decline due to unem- 
ployment. These various considerations were apparently given 
a compelling impetus by reports that key Labor party officials 
were planning a trip to Moscow. 

The visit's progress was marked by three broad phases: 
a first period of relative cordiality, a middle period of 
coolness punctuated by Khrushchev's tough speech of February 
2U and various snubs in the realm of protocol, and the final 
few days in which amity was more or less restored. Parallel- 
ing this shifting atmosphere, there was an evolution in the 
Soviet position on the central topic of the Khrushchev- 
Macmillan talks, that of a possible East-West conference on 
current German problems. In his speech on February 2ii , Khrush- 
chev was highly critical of the Vies tern proposal f February 16 
for a foreign ministers' conference, while the Soviet note of 
March 2 (which was shown to Macmillan before delivery to 
Western embassies) conditionally agreed to such a conference 
even though, like Khrushchev, it still expressed a prefer- 
ence for a meeting at the summit. The conditions were a de- 
mand for East-West parity and the stipulation that the agenda 
should be confined to a German peace treaty and the "question 
of West Berlin." In stating that a foreign ministers' confer- 
ence could last "two or three months," the note evidently 
sought to make the Soviet position on Berlin less peremptory 
since it seemed to offer a way of extending the May 27 dead- 
line for Soviet transfer of access controls on the routes to 
Berlin. 

Any conclusions as to whether these shifts in Soviet 
behavior were planned or determined by events at the time 
are necessarily speculative. Undoubtedly Soviet tactics were 
in some measure responsive to British attitudes; indeed the 
Soviet leaders have attributed their conduct in the middle 
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period to British "toughness." .But it. seejas likely .that, 
the Soviet leaders werel iJbSlowin'g &ellber%bely a pjLa«ne<3 •• 
tactics designed (1) tojjAijenglhtrj.^h^ij* b,argainJLrCB p<J-i. 
sition during the talks, (2) to exploit the domestic 
pressures on the British to achieve a successful outcome 
and (3) by returning to a more constructive posture at 
the end, to demonstrate that high-level contacts can be 
useful. The limited Soviet concession regarding the level 
of an East-.'.est conference was probably ajjned at giving 
the Soviet position a "reasonable" cast and thereby pressur- 
ing the \.est into making concessions regarding the agenda 
and the participants. 

In the substantive discussions, the principal novel 
proposition advanced by the Soviets concerned the scheme 
whereby the Yfestern powers would maintain minimum forces in 
'.Vest Berlin which would be joined by Soviet forces. Access 
would then be guaranteed by the East Germans in some arrange- 
ment with which the four great powers would be associated 
and which would be registered with the United Nations. 
Khrushchev offered to extend the May 27 deadline to June or 
July if the West proved "reasonable," a caveat which Moscow 
has for some time attached to its offers for extending the 
deadline. The British were convinced that if East^fest ne- 
gotiations were abortive, the Soviets would proceed with a 
separate peace treaty with the GDR in an effort to provide a 
legal basis for a unilateral transfer of access control 
functions . 



On disarmament, the Soviets maintained their strong 
opposition to Western inspection proposals but showed some 
interest in a British suggestion for fixing an annual quota 
of "on-site" inspections under an agreement to discontinue 
nuclear tests. They also seemed somewhat interested in 
British arguments that an agreement on ending fissionable 
materials production would curb fourth country acquisition 
of nuclear weapons, although this argument has often been 
presented to them before without effect. The Soviets pro- 
fessed to be strongly in favor of "disengagement" in Europe, 
though they apparantly made no specific proposals; the British, 
for their part, mentioned their interest in inspected force 
limitations in Europe. 

On bilateral matters, apart from agreeing to promoting 
trade and cultural exchange, the Soviets advanced — but the 
British parried — a draft non-aggression treaty which re- 
sembled similar such treaties proposed in the past but added 
a clause prohibiting foreign bases, a provision applicable 
pniy.to the. UK .since there. are no such bases on Soviet territory. 
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The final commun^un.vaG. a.rather gene^ally^orckKi 
document in which the tfccS |ide« eVee^themssljes JLrf« 
favor of settling dispu^ fty nfficfti^'&Jl.fattfeS thanf •„ 
force, of high-level contacts, of agreement on nuclear 
test cessation, and of considering inspected force limi- 
tations in Europe, Both sides also endorsed as an ulti- 
mate objective the complete prohibition of nuclear weapons. 

The Soviets were undoubtedly satisfied by the visit, 
partly because they believe that the final communique, though 
general in its terms, tended more toward the Soviet position 
on various issues than toward that of the Uest and partly be- 
cause the visit will probably generate new pressures for 
East-West negotiations. Moscow probably believes that the 
west will go a long way toward averting a clash over Berlin 
through negotiations, although it must have recognized that 
an open challenge to the Western presence in Berlin could 
not be undertaken without risk of war. 

The British reaction has been that their estimate has 
been confirmed that negotiations on European questions are 
possible and that the British can take a lead in such ne- 
gotiations. The British seem convinced that only with 
Khrushchev would negotiations be meaningful and for this reason 
favor a summit conference. They regard a foreign ministers' 
conference as merely a prelude to the higher-level meeting. 
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The i'lacmillan decision to visit Moscow was the outgrowth of a number 
of external and internal factors which made a "reconnaissance" mission appear 
to the U . Government as logical and timely. The principal constant factor 
contributing to the decision has been the public and political pressure in 
the U.' during the past several years for evidence of progress toward a detente 
with the USSR. 1-iore immediately, however, the Berlin crisis confronted 
British leadership with a potentially explosive issue which, in its view, 
presented it with the opportunity to play a more active role in narrowing 
the gap between the "estern and Soviet positions and in dispelling the illusion 
that the best is unable to display an initiative in the resolution of the crisis. 
They also (believed that the "'estern governments were, as Selwyn Lloyd told 
Secretary Dulles on February 5* in a state of "disarray" as regards Berlin 
and related problems, ancHconcluded that time permitted a preliminary ex- 
change of views with thesoviets before a joint Western policy was formulated. 
A measure of the seriousness of the trip was indicated by the fact that the 
hacmillan entourage included the highest working level officials of the Foreign 
Office concerned with Germany and European security. 

In addition to the views on the merits of the trip itself, the in- 
ternal political situation in the UK made the decision almost inevitable. 
As of late January, domestic unemployment caused the Conservative Party 
popularity to slip slightly behind the Labor Party for the first time since the 
spring of 1958* and the Conservatives undoubtedly saw the trip as a certain 
contribution to the recovery of party prestige as well as an enhancement of 
the Macmillan image. There wsre reports, furthermore, that key Labor Party 
officials were planning such a trip themselves, and it behooved government 
leaders not to permit the opposition to reap the political capital awaiting 
the "reconnaissance" party reaching Moscow f irst. 

The precise nature of the Soviet-British negotiations leading up to 
the official announcement of the visit on February 5 is not known at this 
writing. At least one call on Foreign Secretary Lloyd by the Soviet charge 
was reported in the press during January. It seems probable that the 
British decision to proceed with arrangements was made in mid-January, at 
the time of wikoyan's tour of the US. 

II. SOVIET TACTICS 

There is a general consensus that Soviet behavior during the visit 
broke down into tiiree general phases: the first, lasting until February 2U> 
the date of rihrushche v ' s "election" speech, in which the Soviet leaders 
and the Soviet press evinced a measure of cordiality though no conciliation 
on substantive issuesj the second, running from February 2l» to 2B, in 
which the Soviets show ed marked coolness punctuated by Khrushchev's tough 
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speech in Moscow and riikoyan's te^Tj; i«|marT;is »Ln fkfis'fe'jv &$ vjell att t^r tfho" 
calculated snub of sending only a fejcSnd-l'atfil&nGSttffiSiall tiojacceirpanj? ihe 
British prime minister to Kiev; anW t 'fe" 'final* •p'eH.'ocf *mar?<ecf b*y Hikoyan^s un- 
expected appearance in Leningrad with JJacmillan on February 28 and an im- 
proved atmosphere in the wind-up of the conversations in woscow .*- 

The Soviet position on the terms of a East-\.est conference on the Berlin 
and German problems, an issue which was a central topic of the Macmillan- 
i^hrushchev talks, seemed to fluctuate in accordance with these phases. In 
his February 2I4 speech, Khrushchev set forth the USSR's first public, 
authoritative response to the ..est's notes of February 16 proposing a 
four-power foreign ministers' conference to deal with "the problem of Germany 
in all its aspects and implications." Khrushchev on this occasion assumed an 
extremely tough position, in effect rejecting the western proposal on all 
three counts of agenda, participants, and level of negotiations. Regarding 
the level of negotiations, Khrushchev backed away' from (but did not categorically 
turndown) a foreign ministers' meeting and asserted it would be "more 
expedient" to hold a meeting of heads of government "of the powers concerned." 
Khrushchev did not spell out the Soviet position on participation at a con- 
ference but strongly indicated that Moscow would demand parity, with the USSR, 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, and £ast Germany matching the four Western powers 
"concerned." On an agenda, Khrushchev rejected the Western formula, re- 
affirming the Soviet position that the problem of German reunification cannot 
be discussed in substance by the four former occupying powers and can only 
be decided by the "two Germanies." He proposed instead that a summit meeting 
should be held, first and foremost to "reach agreement" on a German peace 
treaty and the Berlin problem, and also to "examine" questions concerning 
European security and disarmament. 

ThisjaoBition was modified somewhat in the formal Soviet reply of 
rlarch 2. /(Th e March 2 note was shown to the Macmillan party prior to its /[J, L $ 

publication but was not a subject of discussion between the two sidesJ37 While 
the note maintained all of the basic Soviet positions on Germany and berlin 
and offered no meaningful concessions to the West, in two respects it did 
represent a softening of the position which Khrushchev set forth on February 2U. 
while expressing strong preference for a summit conference, the note proposed 
that if the Western powers "are not yet ready to take part in a summit con- 
ference," a foreign ministers' conference should be convened to "consider 
the problem of a peace treaty with Germany and the question of West Berlin, " 
the conference to be attended ( by the US, the UK, France, the USSR, Poland, 
and Czechoslovakia, plus the "representation" of "both the German states." 
In addition, the Soviet note evidently sought to make the foreign ministers • 
conference proposal more attractive to the West by stipulating that it could 



■a See Annex 1 for the iterary of the Hacmillan party in the USSR. 
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last as lone as "two or three monthg» t "ji».e/ t ijeycyid, fchfe jWyS25**d(Ja411nfc , «for 
a merlin settlement. ; • •• ; ; ;.; •, *. 5 !° S I* I I 

5«" !•• *•* !•• 5 5 ••* ••* ! 5 • ••• •• 

Any conclusions concerning the shifts in Soviet behaviour noted above — 
i.e., whether they were deliberately plained or occasioned by developments 
at the time — are necessarily speculative. The British have concluded that 
the latter interpretation is correct. rrime ilinister .Iacmillan and Foreign 
Secretary Lloyd to Id E mb assador Thompson that the two features of the March 2 
note cited above — agreement to a foreign ministers' conference (on 
Soviet terms) and the weakening of the significance of the May 2? deadline — r 
were the result of their discussions with Khrushchev, rresumably the British 
leaders were referring to their insistence on western rights in Berlin, 
(jiacmillan has since reiterated this opinion in private and public state- 
ments.) Lloyd added the opinion that "■h.rushchev's February 2ij speech had 
been a "real gaffeT^J 

In support of this thesis, there is the fact that both Khrushchev 
privately and ilikoyan publicly accused jiacmillan of having taken a 
threatening and tough attitude during the middle phase of the talks. More- 
over, it is true that the Soviet leaders, as long-time advocates of summit 
conferences and high-level contacts, had some stake in not permitting the 
visit to end as a complete fiasco. '. 

However, notwithstanding the probability that the British position 
during the talks had some impact on the Soviets, it is likely that the 
British interpretation is incorrect and that Moscow's shift in posture from 
Khrushchev's rude statements of February 2h to the seemingly more con- 
structive attitude at the conclusion of the talJka_was a deliberate tactical 
maneuver designed to gain several advantages. J(It is noteworthy that a j\ 3 , 

British estimate prepared before the talks took place predicted a^period of 
calculated toughness on the part of the Soviets during the visit 

First, the Soviet leaders probably hoped that this tactic would en- 
hance their bargaining position during their talks with the British leaders 
and would make the ^itish more amenable to Soviet views. They probably 
believed that the British were under strong domestic pressure to conclude 
a successful conference and were willing to compromise in order to achieve 
this result. Even if Khrushchev's tough line failed to produce any 
immediate weakening of the British position — and this was apparently the 
case — then Moscow still had much to gain and ltfittle to lose by returning 
to an accommodating mood and closing the conference in a spirit of relative 
harmony. At a minimum, this would tend to support ^scow's long-standing 
contention that high-level talks between iiast and west serve a useful purpose. 

Second, the Soviets probably calculated that t : -»is tactic would 
enhance their bargaining position on the continuing problem of the terms 
of an iSast-nest conference on Berlin and Germany. By first calling 
unequi vocally for a suomit conference — as Khrushchev did on February 2iV — 
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nr. +h« il,«r ^ '««»"aoABnes8" ln.mcxrtjinc «w Westf tialf way* (i.-e.T ' 

2" a C on^L^o nee ? t ^ aUOnS) in h ° pes thereb * of P^urint the west to 
11 t° iuS ° Wn re E»dine agenda and participants. And if 

no agreement could be reached on the terms of a foreign ministers' con- 
Sscow's ^ f 1 ° h " COnrer f' ce failed ^ make any p^rfss \t , e T f in 
of S °f, ■' bl ! aB8 ? sa '»J nt ; wo ^ come to the concision that the list hope 
of averting the transfer to the £ast Germans of control over Allied access to 

^i^ (and i^ h f a + ttendant * rave ch °i^ between acquiescence and military 
action) would be to go to the summit. ' 

aW 5 W0 " ld a ^ ea T that this tactic has already borne fruit. As noted 
above^acmillan has interpreted the Soviet agreement to a foreign ministers' 

hosio^l 6 " S + COn f + SSi ,° n aC t ieVed thr0U ^ h his talks wit " the S^iet lexers, 
iioscow seems content to have him interpret events" in this way. In realitv 

^•If' ' ' e HarCh 2 n ° te ^^esents a distinct harden^g of the previous' 
SaS^ 8 ifi L °?o? < ! nC8 ? , ? ,E talkS ° n ^ rman ^ es tion£l ^e b viet notes of 
September 18, 19$o and January 10, 1959 stated that preliminary negotiations 
on a German peace treaty could be limited to the fou£ former occuoying 
powers plus * a st and West Germany, ilikoyan's aide memoirs of S2y 5 took • 

LIS fS ?° 1 S i tl0n -? n ^f ° n ^ rUn - The HaPoK-TnoSTon the other hanT 
calls for full parxty (without actually using the termj at a foreign 

5S If™ 8 + C t 0n f! renCe United t0 theSe Very sub ^ts. The note alS maintains 
^™iJT? S °^ a , Pea f e treat ^ which were lifted to the four powers 

note^l 7 ? USe d j ffl ?^ i !. 8 * achievin & •**«* solutions." Moreover, as 

; b 7' Hosco ? ha f le " the gate wide open for a summit conference 
should a foreign ministers' conference fail to materialize or reach agreement. 
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III* POSITION ON SUBSTANTIVE ISSUES 



[Based largely on British 30 Jr pes, j frhp fcj^ow^g^siajsunjajv 1$ * 
the substantive positions taken By ttftTSdviW 3b adfers Muring thfeiV* " 
sessions with the Britisha 

Berl i n and r German Cjuestionso Khrushchev strongly reaffirmed 
Soviet demands' that ^he's^Eu^quo in Europe (i.e., Europe's division and 
the existence of communist regimes in Eastern Europe) be recosnized by 
the vjest. The British concluded from this that the Soviet Government, 
in its current diplomatic offensive on Berlin and Germany, is mainly 
preoccupied by the desire' to strengthen its hold on Eastern Europe., 

As a corollary to the above point, Khrushchev maintained that the 
West Germans must reconcile themselves to the abandonment of any hope of 
absorbing Eastern Germany, Unification, according to him, could come 
about only if the two different systems in the two parts of Germany were 
taken account of and if there was parity between the two sides, i.e , 
a "confederation" of two equal, sovereign states in which the communist 
regime in the GDR would be preserved* The British also reported 
reaffirmation of the Soviet line that unification is a matter which can 
only be settled by the Germans themselves. Khrushchev's '-oscow speech 
of February 2k and the Soviet note of ^arch 2 strongly insisted on 
ruling out four-power consideration of the subject. Khrushchev 
reiterated proposals for confederation including an all-German govern- 
ment on the basis of parity. As in his Party Congress speech, he said 
he did not object to free elections at some point as long as they were 
arranged by the Germans themselves. 

The British found little evidence of Soviet hurry about detaching 
the Federal Republic from NATO and preventing the growth of Western 
Germany as a nuclear power. 

The British thought the Soviets were determined to conclude a 
separate peace treaty with Bast Germany, though not before negotiations 
with the West had occurred or Yhile a conference was in progress 
(Since the visit, Khrushchev has announced in increasingly explicit 
terms tlie USSR's intention of signing a separate peace treaty, as a 
legal basis for transferring Berlin access controls to the East Germans, 
if the Vjest fails to join in signing a peace treaty wi th both parts' of 
Germany.) Khrushchev asserted vhat if after a separate treaty was 
concluded, the T»st violated the GDR's territory the USSR would have to 
come to its assistance and if war resulted it would be the West's fault 
One novel point was a Soviet statement that "for a period" the two 
Germanies could stay in their respective alliances if a joint peace 
treaty is signed. 

The British noted a shift in the Soviet position regarding Berlin,, 
Whereas on November % jfoscow had declare.d.as. already, invalid the agree- 
ments on which Ifestejhi rights wfcrfe ^asfed, 3fcrushdh4v ttx&Ithe line that 

•.: ...* : ..: : ..• ..• v : ••• ..: •.: ;■••• .-» 
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and cease sending representative taT^ i°"! "J** 1 th S Federal Re P ublic 
££££* in any £Sft?Z& !?«& 0^^ 



Khrushc^f ta'a^eSTX^^L*^ SCheme Were *a«doaed publicly by 

ward ^ ^tt^^^^h P0flltll,,,8 Wer \ n ° t ** **" * *' 

The British have conclS Sat iS^ f ■ Wstlons by the Soviets, 
continue to be present to w£f bSS! i " pPepaped to * ee ^tern forces 
propositions are consistent S 1* ? £^ < "^ e , vent ' K hrushchev«s • 
pursued by the USS^ since £he\uW S^™ f?^ 8 "W<*ing Berlin 
to accept full East " cK^nSS"^ J^fS'Lrffi *.«* the West 
the international prestiee of thP rnp L*l Berl *n and to enhance 
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or even July. Khrushchev has since made a similar statement, in. East 
Germany, attaching, however, the yj^vijat .f^at po£^afieWnt«of]lhe 5$ea$~; 
line could take place if the West:Tfla5* , 'rfcas(5nab5.<j, ,, ';Th"l53:g<;ner:i3: lifle; 
is of course, not new, Since latb»*D»«eraD«r/»Sovi i eti»sp&teb'tae , n havVbSSn 
denying that there is a Soviet ultimatum, evidently in response to 
statements by the ,fest that it would not negotiate under threat* 
Mikoyan, in a Moscow press conference on January 2U, went further, 
stating that the deadline could be extended two or three weeks or even 
two or three months "if we are convinced of good will on the part of the 
./estern powers to negotiate with the object of ending the occupation 
regime in Western Berlin." More recently Khrushchev remarked to a 
foreign ambassador that the May 27 date was merely included in the 
November 27 note on Berlin in order to have some target date. Finally* 
the Soviet note of March 2, In proposing a two to three month duration 
for a foreign ministers' conference, also served to soften the 
ultimative character of the Soviet proposals on Berlin. Against all 
these efforts to gloss over the original deadline date must be set the 
fact that there' is evidence that preparations for moving Soviet forces 
out of East Berlin seem to be operating wl th a May 2$ deadline in view. 

European Security . [The British apparently spoke a good deal fc £~ 

about their interest 'in various schemes for limitation of forces in 
Europe^ The Soviets professed to be strongly in favor of "disengagement" 
(a phfase which is now part of the Soviet vocabulary), arguing that the 
further apart were the troops of the two contending sides, the greater, 
the safeguard to peace. "Disengagement" currently figures in the agenda 
proposed by the USSR for a summit conference. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that to date the USSR has not formally committed itself to with- 
drawing its troops from Eastern Europe in exchange for only the with- 
drawal of foreign troops from the European continent. In its formal 
proposals, Moscow always has additionally callc 1 for (either explicitly 
or impliciUy) the "liquidation of all foreign bases." 

Disarmament s ''ith respect to disarmament, the Soviets expressed 
some interest in a British suggestion that under an agreement to dis- 
continue nuclear tests, on-site inspections might b;? limited to a fixed 
number per year. Moscow has been objecting to automatic dispatch of 
on-site inspection teams when ambiguous events, which might or might 
not be nuclear explosions, occur. It seems doubtful that even if Moscow 
should be interested in some annual quota of inspections, it would permit 
them to occur without prior approval in each instanceo 

K hrushchev also seemed to suggest some flexibility on the question 
of the staffing of inspection posts, indicating a possibility of in- 
creasing the number of non-host-country personnel, But he gave no 
indication of changing the Soviet position that posts should be basically 
manned by host-country personnel and that post directors should be 
hostr-couritry nationals. Khrushchev was firm in insisting on a Soviet veto 
in the control machinery and also said. that. USSR would, not.be interested in 
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on agreement confined only to banning tests in the atmos l p # he,r§ > . 

The British raised the Vfes-fejTTjprcjpgspl .Qft» a tut^if lin ' 
fissionable materials production for wyapins*^JlirTpJ.^3» 'Khrushchev* 
countered this with the standard Soviet proposition that it to uld have 
to be combined with a ban on the use of nuclear weapons. He did not 
apparently refer to the additional" measure of destroying nuclear weapons 
stockpiles, which Moscow customarily proposes in response to this 
Western proposal; however, the omission is probably not significant since 
Soviet statements have on several occasions been imprecise on these issues. 

The British mentioned the utility of a cut-off in preventing fourth 
country production and reported that Khrushchev to have showed some 
interest in this angle, ^ut this argument has been made to the Soviets 
many times before without apparent effect. At the same time, there have 
been periodic Soviet public and private hints, that ^ cow may deem its 
current fissionable materials reserves sufficient to permit a unilateral 
suspension of further production. a uch a -nove remains a. possibility. 

Khrushchev expressed skepticism regarding the new United Nations 
82-member disarmament commission (even though the body was first 
proposed by the USSR) and indicated he could agree to a subcommittee • 
provided there was parity. This is a position *ich the USSR has taken 
since the fall of 1957. 

In general, Khrushchev gave vent to overriding suspicion of 
extensive inspection within the USSR, viewing it as designed for 
espionage and intelligence gathering, especially on Soviet missile sites. 
He expressed this attitude in connection with both the Western inspection 
proposals for a test ban and the Western approach to the surprise . 
attack problem. In regard to the latter, he argued against priority for 
a technical approach and gave no indication of interest in a resumption 
of the 3ast-Viest talks on the subject. 

(on balance, therefore, Macmillan elicited little new from the 
Soviets in the disarmament fieliO 

Sast-.fest Conference* On the question of East-West negotiations, .. - 
the British thought that Khrushchev was not seeking a summit conference 
at all costs, though they report finding him receptive. to their idea, 
that summit meetings could be interspersed with meetings at lower levels 
The Soviet attitude on this matter, as reflcted in : tHeiibte" of March 2 
and recent private statements, appears to be that if .the. Y(es,t can be 
induced to consider the Soviet proposals on Berlin and 1 %", German peace 
treaty the level of a conference is of Iss importance;.^ On/jthe other 
hand, Moscow's insistence on parity seems to be firmer''^ /the' case of a 
foreign ministers' conference than in that of a summit/''., }' 
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Bilateral Issues o The maip, SQviei. i^tiative»ij?«t)je;fie3.drdf:''. 
UK-USSR^relations was Che proposal IftSr a| ^liat^.jl' ftpi^^griSSg i fcrf'paltj ) 
The record is not clear on whethet Jtljg, £&).v»i<;t. pFcIpasal.s/aS Sroached •» 
before Khrushchev's Moscow speech" "on "February 2k in which he devoted 
considerable space to it. [One British participant in the talks has 
indicated that it had not previously been brought up. If correct, this 
would make Khrushchev 'jpublic reference to it a calculated act of 
rudeness. In any everitj Khrushchev's purpose was presumably to put 
pressure on the British to show themselves receptive to such a proposal, 
especially given the fact that ^cmillan himself has on occasion shown 
some interest in some form of East-'jest non-aggression commitment. 

The Soviet draft treaty resembled similar proposals made to the 
US in 1956 and Italy in 1958 # Moscow since 1956 has also been advocating 
multilateral non-aggression treaties between NATO and the i/arsaw *act 
or between individual NATO and Warsaw Pact countries « A novel feature 
in the Soviet draft was a provision for an undertaking not tc permit the 
location of foreign bases on the territories of the signatories, a 
provision which would apply only to the UK since no such bases are present 
in the USSRo Inclusion of this provision is a reflection of Moscow's 
more demanding attitude toward the Westo 

The British apparently held firm in opposing the Soviet draft, 
proposing instead a three-point declaration* (1) in all matters of 
dispute the two parties would act in the spirit and le tter of the UN 
charter, (2) neither side would seek unilaterally to prejudice the 
rights* obligations and vital interests of the other, and (3) the two 
governments would agree that disputes . should be settled by negotiations 
and not by force. This discussion apparently remained inconclusive, 
Moscow, however, can be expected to press for such pacts in the future, 
particularly since it seems to believe that seme remarks by Macmillan in 
January 1958 favoring some form of multilateral non-aggression agreement 
make him susceptible to such overtureso 

On trade , the British agreed to send to Moscow a mission headed 
by a minister io "investigate the scope" of further exchanges. There was 
also agreement to wrote out further cultural exchanges , including the 
exchange of motion pictures and television materials. Representatives 
of the Soviet relations committee of the British council are scheduled 
to go to the USSR later in March. 



A*> A - 



* See Annex 3 for the text of the Soviet draft non-aggression pact 
with the UKo 
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VJu THE FINAL COMMUNI QUE* .. 



Negotiations on the joint cdtflmuh.Yque' a'ppafentYy lasted only about 
an hour. The document, rather brief as such documents go, noted that 
there had been no r v^otiations but that there has been a valuable ex- 
change of views v/hich created a better understanding of the respective 
attitudes and "made a useful contribution toward the forthcoming ne- 
gotiations on a wider circle." 

The communique stated that a common objective was the "ultimate 
prohibition of nuclear weapons", although both sides have on past occa- 
sions acknowledged the technical infeasibility of such a prohibition. 
It was agreed that efforts would be continued to seek a "satisfaxrtory 
agreement" on discontinuance of nuclear tests with an effective inter- 
national system of inspection and control in view of the considerations 
that such an agreement would reduce tensions, eliminate possible dangers 
to health and life and help avert further development of nuclear weapons. 
Moscow customarily cites these three purposes in calling for a test ban. 

The communique further noted the inability of the two sides to 
agree about the "juridical and political aspects" bearing on the questions 
relating to Germany "including a peace treaty... and the question of 
Berlin." Reunification was not mentioned. There was agreement "on the 
need for early negotiations between the interested governments to estab- 
lish a basis for the settlement of these differences." Vfith respect to 
European security it was agreed that "further study could usefully be 
made of the possibilities of increasing security by some method of limi- 
tation of forces and weapons, both conventional and nuclear, in an agreed 
area of Europe, coupled with an appropriate system of inspection," There 
was no mention of a relationship between such regional limitations and 
German unification, although Macmillan has since said that such a relation- 
ship was in his mind. 

It was. further stated that "In relation to all these matters the 
prime ministers' endorsed the principle that differences between nations __ 

should be resolved by negotiation and not by farce." fhe British appar- /* ' 
ently regard this clause as a significant Soviet commitment, althougji] it 
must be noted that it is completely consistent with standard Soviet affirm- 
ations. Moreover, the statement cut3 both ways since Moscow could well 
charge that it would be violated by any Western effort to keep open the 
corridors to Berlin. 

There were brief references to increased trade and cultural re- 
lations (on the latter there was an annex), i.and the document concluded 
with an expression of confidence that the personal contacts which had been 
established would be continued in the interests of the development of friend- 
ship and cooperation between the two sides and in the interests of peace 
generally. 



* See Annex 2 for the texfe" of *thV "jbjfirt* comuriiqaer* • • 
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[_The British attempted to spe^.opftj^it popmrfn" on a Moh^cigroskon 
pact vrtiich the Soviets countered by ^Js*HiIig 5 statement on khe iW pfrLO- 
ciples of coexistence. The subject I^sIdropp'etSv '• • •• 
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Soviet Propaganda Treatment of Visit s The volume of coverage accord- 
ed the visit by Soviet media was moderate, with material during the visit 
largely confined to brief news items on the visitors' activities and 
summaries or texts of speeches. Anti-British material apparently was 
omitted from the press, Prav da, Izvestiya^ and the English language Moscow 
News carried editorials the day Macmillan arrived stressing that the British 
people and the whole world wanted to end the cold war and that the first- 
duty of statesmen was to realize this "just desire of the peoples " The 
Anglo-Soviet World War II alliance and the Soviet leadership's visit to the 
UK in 1956 were favorably recalled, (Bulganin's name was not mentioned.) 
The papers expressed the hope that the renewal of personal contacts would 
facilitate better understanding and closer points of view by both govern- 
ments on the mcst important international questions, including Berlin and 
Germany 

These articles and radio broadcasts at the outset of the visit may 
be described as generally cautious if not somewhat skeptical,, Editorials 
in the main Moscow papers at the end of the visit took a somewhat more 
favorable line, stressing the "usefulness" of the exchanges of views 
between the leaders and the value of personal contacts,, Pravda agreed with 
the British view that approval of the principle that differences should be 
settled by negotiation rather than force was a positive feature of the 
talkfla It noted, however, that agreement wasnnot achieved on all issues, 
stating at the same time that it would have been unrealistic to expect 
this. It also made the usual point that ideological differences should be 
no bar to cooperation. 

Lest the Soviet people might be led to expect too much fromtthe 
visit, the press carried some cautionary notes on alleged US and West German 
opposition to the visito As noted earlier, Mikoyan in his Rostov speech 
during the "cool" phrase of the visit claimed that Macmillan' s "toughness" 
had been the result of US pressure. And a public lecturer in Moscow on 
February 22 asserted that Bonn regards England as the "weak line" in the 
Big Four alliance. 

Macmillan' s brief speeches were reprinted in full in the Soviet press 
with two exceptions. His Kremlin speech on February 21 which had several 
references to the British standard of living (individual homes with gardens, 
an automible in every third household), the danger of war by "muddle," and 
the nature of the British Commonwealth, was published in edited form, 
omitting or abbreviating these passages. His television speech on the final 
day which contained more detailed descriptions of British life and 
accomplishments was reported briefly with selected and misleading quotations 
though some five million viewers reportedly heard him. However, the Soviet 
press normally does not print television ^speeches by visiting foreigners. 
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of Macmil -- u ~ v t 

that until they heard the Prime ifonijsjyatf, nils.; 

anything in the Soviet press to indicate the extent of British housing 

construction and other types of production for the consumer and were probably 

not aware that per capita production in the UK is still twice that in the 

USSR, 

Pub lic React i on in the UK . There is not the slightest doubt that the 
trip suited the mood of the British public and has enhanced the prestige of 
Macmillan and his party The latest Gallup Poll ( News Chronicle,, March $) 
indicates that 8£ percent of the British voters are in favor of summit 
talks (as compared with 71 percent in February )«, As for the trip itself 5 
82 percentoof those polled think Macmillan was right to go to Moscow, with 
a strong majority of those convinced that the visit fulfilled expectations 
— i«e , the easing of international tensions. An interesting by-product of 
the visit was the increasing belief (from 37 to £3 percent) that the US also 
wants to end the cold war. Even Macmillan's principal opponents, the leaders 
of the Labor Party, have refrained from criticizing the trip and have been 
obliged to recognize that, on this issue at least, he has stolen their 
thunder,, 

VI, RESULTS OF THE TRIP •■■''> 



Th e Soviet View , Moscow was undoubtedly satisfied with the results 
of the visito First of all, the Soviet probably consider the final 
communique as a useful document from their point of view,, Although the 
agreements expressed in the communique, with the exception of the appended 
"Cultural Agreement," cannot be regarded as bidding on either party (the 
communique expressly dealt with an "exchange of views" and not negotiations 
between the two governments), they did reflect the Soviet point of view on 
several major issues and in no instance contradicted or weakened the existing 
Soviet position, (1) The Soviets probably believe that the UK was placed on 
record as favoring "early negotiations between the interested governments" 
on "questions relating to Germany, including a peace treaty with Germany and 
the question of Berlin," Moscow thus probably feels it gained a point here 
by the omission of any specific reference to discussing a peace treaty and ' 
the Berlin problem in the context of reunification talks, (2) The UK 
expressed itself as favoring the study of appropriately inspected regional 
arms limitation without explicitly tying such limitations to German re- 
unification. This again is a point long urged by the USSR. (3) In the 
Soviet view the UK accepted as a common objective "ultimate prohibition of ' 
nuclear weapons ( a long-standing Soviet propaganda demand)* 

Secondly, the visit almost certainly has generated new pressure for 
high level contacts both because in the end it turned out to be a rather 
amicable affair and because the British Prime Minister has returned con- 
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vinced that a summit conference ;{s, \fre Joflly WityIof«apfao»ci}ing;:5*n^eC-; 
national problems at this tjjne, ; jnjadctitifcn, «ofi co«rs o e, jtlje c|>r5nun;Cq?ie 
all but committed the British to* *f ur*c,her sucn "contacts. 

Thirdly, Moscow could not but note with satisfaction that notwith- 
standing the snubs administered to Macmillan in Khrushchev's speech of 
February 2b and in the failure of Khrushchev and other high-ranking officials 
to accompany him to Kiev as scheduled, the British were prepared to seek 
an amicable outcome of the talks and to-accept a communique which, though 
rather general, leaned more to the Soviet position than to that of the West. 

It would appear likely that the Soviet leaders will deduce from 
British behavior in Moscow and from Macmillan's attitude since his return 
that the West as a whole will go a long way toward averting, by means of 
negotiation, an open clash over Berlin a Their own resolve to press forward 
with the Berlin issue thus has probably been strengthened. This is not to 
say that they have plea to conclude that an open and unambiguous challenge 
to the Western position in Berlin can be undertaken without risk of war. 
But at the v&cy least Moscow must see enhanced opportunities for maneuver 
and for obtaining the minimum objective of Western acquiescence in GDR 
control over access to Berlin. 

It is of some interest that the British had the digression that the 
Soviets for the present are preoccupied with the desire to strengthen their 
hold in Eastern Europe even though they also felt that the detachment of 
West Germany from NATO and the prevention of West Germany's growth as a 
nuclear power remain among the principal aims of the Soviet Government. It 
is testimony to Moscow's feeling of increased strength that, if this British 
' assessment of current Soviet p re-occupation is correct, Moscow should seek 
to meet its problems by attacking a -position in the maintenance of which 
the West has historically been strongly committed, 

It may be that a Western posture of willingness to compromise and 
negotiate will exert some pressure on the USSR to be more conciliatory as 
well. But Moscow almost certainly considers its military position with 
respect to Berlin as strong and its freedom of unilateral action — in turn- 
ing over access controls and signing a separate peace treaty with the GDR — 
as great. In this situation, the Soviet leaders probably believe the 
pressure on the West for conciliation to be far greater than qpon themselves. 

The British View , Macmillan's principal reaction to his trip has 
been that it confirmed his estimate that the future of central Europe is 
negotiable and that Britain must take a lead in the conduct of such 
negotiations. He is persuaded that meaningful discussions with the Soviets 
can occur only at the summit since only Khrushchev among the Soviet leaders 
is capable of engaging in give-and-take negotiations. As noted above, the 
' British seem to believe that Soviet acceptance, in the March 2 note, of a 
meeting at the foreign pollsters JLe.vel.was obtained. by. ±2ieir own skill and 
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attitude during the Moscow tallcs a,f,ter.,jKh(;ushchev # ha«i» qw * Ff bO-Vai^r J 2ft t^dd 
a foreign ministers' conference w;js;u55£lcJs6 ^wijihlufy, hdyetfej^ cfcrlple&ejly 
ruling it out) a But they regard ;5u8hJa weetjjy; 'aij «igVeJ# I yrelwcfo»to»a 
summit conference and would probacy l'ike to see the West committed to the 
latter even before the foreign ministers met. Their apparent hope is that, 
by having a summit conference scheduled in the not-too-distant future, time 
can be gained in the Berlin crisis, permitting public pressures to operate 
on the Soviets in order to prevent,, at least for the moment, any unilateral 
Soviet action on access controls Similar motivations might lead the British 
to revive their proposal of last January 13 for a permanent commission to 
deal with the German question* In any event they can be expected, particular- 
ly in view of Secretary Dulles' illness, to display increased initiative 
toward finding possible diplomatic solutions,. 

On the specifics of negotiations with the Soviets, the British are 
agreeable to a foreign ministers' conference on May 11 "with a broad agenda 
somewhat as follows: "the problems connected with the conclusion of a peace 
treaty with Germany and the question of Berlin. " If the USSR agreed to the 
formula (and Moscow would be aware that the formula would be designed to 
permit discussion of unification), the Soviet negotiators would probably 
maintain that they made no provision for the discussion of reunif ication, 
that the problem of reunification cannot be discussed by the four former 
occupation powers and can only be resolved by the "two Germanies" on the 
basis of the communist "confederation" plan, 

gf absolutely necessary to achieve the opening of negotiations the /J. 3 A* 
British seem prepared to have Poland and- Czechoslovakia participate in the 
conference as proposed by MoscowTj British preference for a summit con- 
ference appears to be for July or August; the agenda in this case would be 
"much brcader," presumably including the various disarmament topics suggest- 
ed in the Soviet note of March 2. 
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;AnrfcV V. J ;*; •" • 
Itinerary of Mr. MaeiSillw's'^isi* *ttf the USSR 



— Arrives M oscow. Met at airport by Khrushchev, Mikoyan, and 
others. Brief welcoming speeches, 

— Meeting in Kremlin between Macmillan and Khrushchev, with 
Foreign Secretary Lioyd, Ambassador Reilly, Foreign Minister 
Gromyko, and Ambassador Malik present. 



• Dinner given by Khrushchev in Kremlin, 
and Macmillan, 



Toasts by Khrushchev 



— Day spent at dacha, with two long "unofficial" talks between 
Khrushchev and Macmillan, 

— Meeting in Kremlin between Macmillan and Lloyd and. Soviet 
delegation headed by Khrushchev and Mikoyan, 



— Dinner given by British Ambassador, 
and Khrushchev, . 



Speeches by Macmillan 



— Khrushchev delivers "election" speech in Kremlin rejecting 
Western nroposals on East-West talks on Germany, 

— Macmillan visits nuclear research institute at Dubna, near 
Moscow,. 

— Meeting between Macmillan and .Khrushchev at dacha. Mikoyan, 
foreign ministers and ambassadors present, 

— Luricheon given for Khrushchev by Macmillan at dacha, followed 
by another meeting with same principal participants „ 

--. Attends ballet at Bolshoi theater, 

— Another meeting in Kremlin with same participants, 

— Macmillan and party leave for Kiev, Khrushchev detained by 
"toothache," Macmillan met at airport by N. T. Kalchenko, 
Chairman of the Ukrainian Council of Ministers. 

— Dinner given by Kalchenko for Macmillan, Sneeches by both, 

— Visit to collective farm. 
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28 



March 
1 



— Visit to economic exh*l,bifc*, " 

— Tour of places of interest In Kiev. 
— - Departs Kiev, arrives Leningrad* 

— Visits shipbuilding works, sees atomic icebreaker. 

— Attends opera with Mikoyan and others „ 

— Luncheon given by Mikoyan „ 

— Dinner given for Macmillan by Chairman Smirnov of Leningrad ■'> 
City Soviet. Speeches by both, by Lloyd, and by MLkoyS. 

. . T ^.-»"ra. Teningrad for Moscow, 
" ^*V£tt?£Xr "—»- - d ^ushchev, with 

-- Macmillan speaks on Moscow television. 

-- Press conference by 'fecmillan,, 
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Soviet-British Comnjyiiiui? \\t 



fercJiS,.!?^ 



n.. A J U ^e invitation of the Government of the USSR, Mr. Harold Macmillan. 
Prime Mnister of the United Kingdom, accomoanied by Mr. Selwyn Lloyd, Socre- 
„™L * .f te J°I !°M e ^ n Affairs * a "d official advisers naid a return official 
visit to the Soviet Union from February 21 to March 'J, 19$9, 

In the course of their visit, Mr. Macmillan and fir. Lloyd had.. the 
opportunity to hold a series of discussions with Ifr. N. S. Khrushchev, Chair- 
man of the Council of Ministers of the USS.l, and other members of the Soviet 

M?n£r! nt ' ^J^ 1 ? 6 ?*/' Io mk °y an > Flrst De P ut y Chairman of the Council 
Ministers, and Mr. A. A, Gromyko, Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

These discussions ranged over some of the more important Questions which 
are currently of general international concern. Both sides, however, took 
account of the fact that these questions concern many countries other than 
the Soviet Union and the United Xingdori, Although they did not hold negoti- 
ations, the Prime Ministers have been able in the course of their discussions 
during the past 10 days to hold a valuable exchange of views on' these questions. 
They have taken advantage of this to explain their attitude, and the reasons 
underlying it, on all questions discussed* 

_ The free interchange of views and ideas which has taken place has created 
a better understanding of the respective attitudes of the two Governments, 
and has thereby made a useful contribution toward the forthcoming international 
discussions in a wider circle. 

The Prime ministers agreed that an advance toward a solution of the 
problem of disarmament would be a major contribution to the maintenance of 
peace c It would help to increase international confidence and to reduce the 
burden of military expenditure. They agreed to continue their efforts to 
make progress in this field. 

Their common objective remains— the ultimate prohibition of nuclear 
weapons and the application of nuclear energy solely to peaceful purposes,, 

They recognized, however, the great importance of achieving agreement to 
stop nuclear weapons tests under an effective system of international inspec- 
tion and control. They reviewed the course of the work of the Geneva Conference 
on discontinuance of nuclear weapon tests and resolved to continue their 
efforts to reach a satisfactory agreement. They considered that such an agree- 
ment would reduce tension, would eliminate the possible danger to health and 
life resulting from nuclear weapons tests, and would help to avert the further 
development of nuclear weapons. 
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The Prime Minis tors exchanged JJulLwc^lamiti^ pf« ^hO HWa jhfilci ^y> 
their respective govominQnlo on querJtioww *jala$.lni*,tio WflrifLan^jj^ncjljflinRja 
peace treaty with Germany and the quftptjpjn %f PwKifl.^.Tl'K*:" woro unable* to 
agroo about the juridical and political aspects of the problems involved. 

At tho sane time they recognized that it was of great imnortanco for 
the maintenance anr 1 consolidntion of oeaco and security in Europe and through- 
out the world thrt these wobloms should be urgently settled, They therefore 
acknowledged the need for early negotiations between the interested govern- 
ments to establish a basis for the settlement of those differences. They 
considered that such negotiations could lay the .foundations for a stable 
system of European seourity c In this connection they agreed that further 
study could usefully be made of the possibilities of increasing security by 
some method of limitation of forces and weapons, both conventional and nuclear, 
in an agreed area of Europe, coupled with an appropriate system of insoection. 

In relation to all these matters the Prime Ministers endorsed the princi- 
ple that differences between nations should be resolved by negotiations and 
not by force,. They recognized that if such negotiations were to succeed, it 
is important that each side should make a sincere endeavor to understand the 
point of view of the other. They agreed that the present visit of the British 
Prime Minister and the Foreign Secretary to the Soviet Union had made a 
valuable contribution toward such an understanding. 

The Prime Ministers also discussed a number of praticular questions which 
are of direct concern to the Governments of the United Kingdom and the Soviet 
Union. They took note with approval of a report by representatives of the 
two governments on the developments of exchange in the cultural field. This 
report is at bached as an annex to this communique. 

They also reviewed the state of Anglo-Soviet trade. They noted with 
satisfaction that the long-term trend of trade between the two countries was 
upward -arid that there was scope for increasing this trade. They agreed that 
a mission led by a United Kingdom Minister should visit the Soviet Union in 
the near future to investigate the scope for further trade in more detail 
than was possible during the present talks. 

The Prime tflnisters expressed their confidence that the personal contacts 
which had been established between the heads of Governments of the Soviet 
Union and of the United Kingdom would be continued in the interests of the 
development of friendship and cooperation between the peoples of the two 
countries, as well as in the interests of preservation and consolidation of 
universal peace. 

Signed: Harold Nkcmillan, Prime Minister of the United Kingdom, 
N, Khrushchev, Chairman of the Council of Ministers of the USSR, 
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Moncow, Itaroh 3, 195? » 

Annex - Agreement on Cultural J^xohary^tia;., ",• 

Tho roprosontativoo of tho two countrioa roviowod tho progress nchdovod 
in fulfilling on an increasing scalo programs of oxchangos in tho cultural 
field envisaged in tho 1956 joint declaration on this subject. 

They agroed to continue their joint efforts for the development of 
relations along the lines established in that declaration and also by the 
promotion of future exchanges in tho fields of industry and agriculture* 

They agreed that interchange of people and knowledge on this basis is 
leading toward greater mutual understanding, friendship, and peace between 
the British and Soviet peoples. 

They noted with satisfaction that representatives of the Soviet relations 
Committee of the British Council will come to Moscow in the second half of 
March to reach agreement with the State Committee for Cultural Relations with 
Foreign Countries of the Council of Ministers of the USSR with the oarticipa- 
tion of the appropriate bodies concerned, on a program for the coming year of 
cultural, educational, scientific and technical exchanges between the USSR 
and the United Kingdom and they expressed the hope that the two committees 
would seek to establish a basis of such programs for a longer Deriod ahead 

In this connection the represent a tivee of the two Governments agreed to 
invite the television and film interests in their respective countries to 
consider in a constructive spirit on a basis of mutual advantage the purchase 
from each other, on a com iercia'1 basis and on an increasing scale, of films and 
television material. 

It was also agreed that reoresentatives of each Government should meet 
at intervals of not more than a year alternately in London and Moscow to 
review progress and discuss further developments in the whole field of 
cultural relations between the two countries. 
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Annex^ , , ,, ,. * »»« • ». u •* 

Draft of Soviet-UK Nonagnross&ft I'actf SwlmiiCid ok Febi;u$ry &&>.!!$ 

During Mr. "hcmillan's stay in the USSR the Soviet Government proposed 
the conclusion of a nonaggression treaty between the two countries. On 
Saturday :&•„ Gromyko, the Soviet Foreign "ELnister, tendered a draft of the 
treatyto "rr, Selwyn KLoyd, the British Foreign Secretary „ 

Treaty of Nonagpression Between the USSR and the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland 

The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics on the one hand and the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland on the other, desiring to 
confirm their wish to live in peace with each other and with all states and 
their resolve to be guided in international relations by the purposes and 
principles of the U„ N. Charter, desiring to make their contribution to im- 
proving the international situation, particularly the situation in Europe, 
by measures designed to preserve the peace and create an atmosphere of trust 
in the relations between states, have decided to conclude the present non- 
aggression treaty and appointed as their plenipotentiary representatives of 
the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR- /blank follows for name of 
plenipotentiary/ and Her Majesty the Queen of the United Xindgom of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland /blank follows for name of plenipotentiary? who 
on presentation of their credentials found in the proper form and due order 
agreed on the following: 

Article One: The high contracting parties, having regard for the fact 
that the use of force or the threat of force in international relations is 
forbidden by the U,N. Charter, solemnly declare that they shall refrain from 
attack and shall not resort to the use of armed force or a threat of force 
against each other. 

Article Two: In the belief that the establishment of military bases on 
foreign territories breeds suspicion in the relations between states, tends 
to aggravate the international situation, and heightens the danger of a new 
war, the high contracting parties undertake not to permit the stationing of 
foreign military bases on their territories and accordingly shall take steps 
to abolish at the earliest possible date existing foreign military bases 
wherever they may be„ 

Article Three: All controversial issues that may arise between the high 
contracting parties shall be resolved in a spirit of mutual understanding by 
negotiation, by the abrogation of other means for the s ettlement of inter- 
national disputes, as envisaged in the U.N. Charter. 
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_ Article Four: Should some 3tate resort to force or the threat of ^orce 
against one of the high contracting. oa.iit.ies. the »the?*hiwh JcflfttrftcKfna\ 

TZ«?rfl al1 n0t + GiV 5 ^V^? 1 ? "J**™*** fc^e^tttte ArtfatSo* force 
any direct support and shall take :yeiy..pagsils^ Masvfe.ofc !b«foaL* °<rf a-peace- 
ful settlement of the conflict. ' 

Article Five: The present treaty shall remain in force for a period of 
20 years from the day it becomes effective. It is subject to ratification 
and shall become effective immediately on exchange of the implements of ratifi- 
cation, which is to take place in the shortest possible time. 

M lJ p^ ti « 1 !v, Si ?i : - + T !! e cr! Sent . treatir ™ y be adhered t0 ^ ™y ^ropean state 
as well as the United States of America. 

In token whereof the plenipotentiary reoresentatives have sipned the 
present treaty and affixed their seals thereto. 

Done in the city of filark/ 1959 in two copies, each in Russian and 
English, both texts being equally authentic. 

Signed on behalf of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics by ^blank7. 

Signed on behalf of Her Majesty, the Queen of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland, by ^lank7 
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